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A HAPPY FAMILY. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE BIRD’S CALENDAR. 


BY EDITH CALLENDER. 


I. 


Wuewn the south wind meets the winter, and the 
river ’s flowing free, 

And the buds begin to brighten on the elm and maple 
tree, 

When the willow’s turning yellow, and the sky is 
flecked with white, 

And the days are growing longer, and shorter is the 
night, 

If you listen, from the orchard there will come a 
whistle clear, 

’Tis the merry Bluebird singing in the morning of 
the year: — 

‘ Cheer-up, cheer-up, Spring is coming, dear,” 

Tis the merry Bluebird singing in the March morn 
of the year. 

Il. 

When overhead and roundabout the air is still and 
gray, 

When the April rain drips softly, and the snowbanks 
melt away, 

When the birch is all a-tremble with her slender curls 
of gold, 

And points of tender green things come pushing 
through the mould, 

Oh, then through all the misty air do notes of rapture 
ring, 

As the Robin sings his song of joy in the early days 

» of Spring :— 

“ Wake-1ow, wake-now, how fair is everything !” 

As the Robin sings his song of joy in the early days 
of Spring. 

Til. 

When the leaves upon the oak-trees are big as mouse’s 
ear, 

And the farmer’s boys are dropping corn in meadows 
far and near; 

When blossoms on the apple-boughs are showing 
pink and white, 

And shadows on the mountain-sides are chased by 
waves of light, 

Up in the air and sunshine, where breeze and perfume 
play, 

The Oriole is calling in the blossom-time of May :— 

“ Come-here, come-here, Summer is on the way,” 

The Oriole is calling in the blossom-time of May. 


THE GREEN THINGS GROWING. 


Tue green things growing, the green things growing, 

The faint, sweet smell of the green things growing! 

T should like to live, whether I smile or grieve, 

Just to watch the kappy life of my green things 
growing. 


Oh the fluttering and the pattering of those green 
things growing! 


How they talk each to each, when none of us are 
knowing ; 

In the wonderful white of the weird moonlight 

Or the dim dreamy dawn when the cocks are crowing! 


T love, I love them so, — my green things growing! 
And I think that they love me, without false showing ; 
For by many a tender touch, they comfort me so much, 
With the soft mute comfort of green things growing. 
Dinan Marra Mutock Craik. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
FRANK EDWARDS’ MOTTO. 
In Two Parts. — Part I. 
BY EGBERT L. BANGS. 
ES, my boy, you can have all the money you 
ought to spend. Don’t scrimp yourself at all. 
I want you to keep your end up among the 
boys. Don’t hesitate to draw on me for what you 
need at any time.” 
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Mr. Timothy Harlan was.a very wealthy merchant. 
His only son Fred, a fine-looking youth of seventeen, 
had just completed his preparatory studies at one of 
the best academies in New Kngland, and was about 
to enter the freshman class in College. 

Fred had an ouly sister, who was as proud of him 
as a sister could well be of a handsome, kind-hearted, 
and accomplished brother; for le really was all that. 

Very naturally after the hint he had received, Fred 
drew on his father pretty often fur money, His 
letters home were quite wonderful. For instance, 
read this one, written very soon after his entrance to 
. college : — 


— COLLEGr, September, 18— 

Dear FatHer, — We had a cane rush yesterday. It 
was a vlorious afiair. But as Commodore |’erry said at 
the Battle of Lake Erie,“ We have met the enemy and 
they are ours.’’ The sophomores, as usual, in accordance 
with time-honored custom, disputed the right of the fresh- 
men tocarry canes. We appeared on the campus just after 
morning prayers, with brand-new ones, and those pompous 
fellows undertook to get them away from us. But, 
father; they couldu’t do it; they lacked the muscle. 
Such a mix-up of legs and arms, with here and there a 
head sticking out, you never saw in all your life. It 
was a Waterloo defeat for the sophs. We have taken 
the conceit out of them. Our rights are firmly established 
now. The honor of the freshman class has been vindi- 
cated, though it cost us nearly a suit of clothes apiece. 
Mine were so badly torn that you could not have put 
straw enough into them to make a respectable scarecrow. 
But we can carry canes now. You see, my dear father, 
that a liberal education, where one keeps abreast of the 
times, is a somewhat expensive affair. I want a new 
cane; it really must be a gold-headed one. Some of the 
fellows get along with silver-headers, but our set all 
carry gold-headed sticks. Such a one as I want will 
cost at least twenty-five dollars. Oh, I had almost for- 
gotten! [shall also need a ew suit of clothes. Please 
send draft. Better make it an even hundred. Love to 
mother and sister Mary- 


Your affectionate son, FreD HARLAN. 


By return mail a draft for one hundred dollars 
came. ‘The above was a fair specimen of Fred’s 
letters home; and all through the freshman year his 
requests for money were promptly honored by his 
generous father. 

Fred was not a rowdy, but he was a live boy. He 
had a clear penetrating voice, aud on moonlight 
nights he used to give full vent to it on the college 
campus, sending forth with all possible variations 
that familiar college cry of “ Charcoal,’—a word 
that has been uttered with more varied intonations 
than almost any other in the English language. 

College friendships are among the strongest in 
the world. A boy away from home needs companion- 
ship, and he is sure to find it in college. It may not 
always be for his good, but very often it is. Among 
the boys in Fred’s class there was oue whom he 
soon found very attractive. His name was Frank 
Edwards. 

Frank’s position in life was a very different one 
from Fred’s. His father was a poor man, living in 
a little country village, and picking up what money 
he could by days’ work. 

He often said to Frank, ‘‘ Dear hoy, I want you to 
have a liberal education,’ and Frank heartily re- 
sponded to his wishes. ‘There was a select school in 
the village; Frank attended it. To pay for his 
tuition he swept the house and built the fires. 

In one winter Frank completely mastered the Latin 
and Greek readers. But in the spring this excellent 
school broke up. Frank was just ready to begin the 
reading of Virgil, that sweetest and dearest of all the 
Latin poets. 

But the school had closed, and he had no money 
with which to pay his expenses away from home. 
Half a mile from that home there lived a farmer, a 
erabbed Scotchman. Frank hired out to him for the 
summer at five dollars a month. 

Good Dr. G—, the leading physician in the vil. 
lage, had noticed Frank one day when he was visiting 
the select school, in which he took a deep interest. 


Meeting him in the road just after he had commenced 
work for Farmer Stuart, le said to him very kindly, — 

“Well, Frank, how are you getting along with 
Latin now ?” , 

“Not very well, Doctor,” said Frank, rather de- 
spondingly. “1 can’t dig my way through Virgil 
alone, and I’ve no one to help me. Father is not able 
tu send me away to school; 1 should be ashamed to 
let him.” 

Now Dr. G loved Virgil better than most men 
love a good dinner, A benevolent idea fluttered in 
his brain, as he looked upon Frank’s brown hands 
and sunny face. 

“J ’ll tell you what to do, Frank,” said he. “ Plod 
along with patience; use every spare moment that 
you have during the day in study, and when you 
have read, as well as you can, a few lines of Virgil, 
come to my office in the evening, and it will be a 
perfect delight to me to hear you recite your lessons. 
I used to think | knew something about Virgil.” 

‘The tears that came into Frank’s eyes said, “ Yes, 
Doctor, I’ll be glad to come;” but his tongue said 
nothing. ‘The doctor, however, understood the lan- 
guage of tears better than some young ladies do that 
of flowers. 

Almost every evening after that, Frank was at the 
doctor’s office, and his progress was rapid; for as 
soon as he could see to study he was out of bed, and 
he worked hard at his Latin till it was time to go 
after the cows. 

He used to take his nooning under an apple-tree, 
with his beloved Virgil for company. Nero, the far- 
mer’s dog, often sat at his feet, occasionally opening 
his eyes as if to say, “I wonder why Frank don’t 
sleep at noon as Ido. He’s a curious dog.” 

‘Lhe summer finally passed away. rank worked 
very perseveringly, doing chores for his board, saw- 
ing wood, and making himself useful wherever he 
could earn a penny, till at last he found himself in 
College, the chosen friend and companion of 
Fred Harlan. 

A singular pair of friends were they, for one was a 
child of affluence, the other a child of poverty. Very 
tenderly were they attached to each other. 

“Took in my box, will you, Fred?” said Frank 
one Wednesday afternoon, “I’m not going down 
town to-night. There’s to be a game of base-ball on 
the campus, and I think I will stay and see it.” 

“Allright,” said Fred. “Ill bring you a letter 
from your best girl if there is one in our box.” 

“Here ’s your letter, Frank,” said Fred, as that 
individual dropped into Frank’s room half an hour 
before it w. s time for their college society to meet. 

Frank opened the letter without the slightest sus- 
picion that it contained sad news. 

“What’s the matter?” exclaimed Fred, as he 
saw a death-like paleness overspread Frank’s face as 
he read the letter. 

“( Fred,” said he, with a burst of tears, “I must 
go home; my father is dead. What shall I do?” 

‘That night Frank was on his way home, The 
same train that bore him on his sad journey also bore 
a letter from Fred Harlan to his own father. ‘This 
letter differed from all his previous ones. It was 
written with a full heart in behalf of Frank Edwards. 

Fred pleaded his friend’s cause with all the ardent 
love that one college friend feels for another, when 
that friend is in sore trouble. He besought his 
father to come to the rescue with money enough to 
bring Frank back to college at the earliest possible 
moment. A reply came by mail. It was in sub- 
stance as follows :— 

(To be continued.) 


The power of duly appreciating little things be- 
longs to a great mind; a narrow-minded man has 


it not, for to him they are great things. 
. WHATELY. 


No thoroughly occupied man was ever yet very 


miserable. LANDOR. 


THE BUILDING OF THE NEST. 


THEY 'LL come again to the apple-tree 
Robin and all the rest, 

When the orchard branches are fair to see 
In the snow of the blossoms dressed, 

And the prettiest thing in the world will be 
The building of the nest. 


Weaving it well, so round and trim, 
Hollowing it with care, 

Nothiug too far away for him 
Nothing for her too fair, 

Hanging it safe on the topmost limb, 
‘Their castle in the air. 


Ah, mother-bird, you ’ll have weary days 
When the eggs are under your breast, 

And your mate will fear for wilful ways . 
When the wee ones leave the nest, 

But they ’l] find their wings in a glad amaze 
And God will see to the rest: 


So, come to the trees with all your train 
When the apple blossoms blow, 
Through the April shimmer of sun and rain 
Go flying to and fro, 
And sing to our hearts as we watch again 
Your fairy building grow. 
Marcaret E. Sanesrer. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A BAND OF EMIGRANTS. 
BY ADA B. STEVENS, 


WONDER how many of our readers have seen 

a band of emigrants take their first ride in a 

yestibuled train. Such was my interesting ex 
perience one day in early April. My friend and I 
had been attending a meeting in New Bedford, and 
were to return to Fall River by the same train which 
took these emigrants to their destination. When we 
entered the car, it was already half full of men, women, 
and children, all talking at once, iu a language which 
I could not understand. 

“Some newly arrived Portuguese,” explained my 
friend, to whom this sight was not new. 

We seemed as mucli curiosities to them as they 
did to us, and the children looked at us with wide- 
open eyes when we sat down near the door. 

The head of the party was a young man in ordinary 
costume, who seemed to enjoy to the utmost his 
prominent position. He was the only one who could 
speak English, and, therefore, of great importance to 
the company. The men wore broad-brimmed, soft 
felt hats, and bright scarfs over their shoulders. 
The women were very pretty, with their black eyes 
and dark skins. Bright shawls were around their 
shoulders, and bright scarfs were tied quaintly about 
the head. Upon their children they seemed to have 
lavished all their love for gay colors. ‘They looked 
like animated rainbows as they climbed over the 
seats or played in the aisle. All were happy and 
bright in the prospect of a long journey ended. Just 
before the train started, half a dozen more men and 
women came in, They seemed bewildered at first to 
find themselves in such surroundings. Many of 
them, I think, had never known such comfortable 
quarters before ; but the leader was quick in explain- 
ing it all, while he seated them. One poor woman, 
with her little boy, did not join her merry comrades, 
but sat silently apart, in the front of the car. I 
noticed that she was not dressed in the gay blues 
and reds which the other women wore,-but was 
clothed quite in black, even to the scarf which 
covered her head. She drew her little hoy close to 
her, and they sat unnoticed for a long time. 

When the ‘train was underway, and every one felt 
settled and at home in their seats, they began to look 
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around them a little. Suddenly, one young man 
caught sight of himself in the mirror at the front of 
the car. Portuguese are, as a rule, a handsome race, 
but this one was not even good-looking. It was very 
funny to see him turn his head from side to side, 
straighten his tie and adjust his collar with such 
evident satisfaction. It was a new experience for 
him anil he called his brother's attention to it. This 
second one found it quite as good fun, and they 
amused us during the entire ride by constantly 
jumping up for another look at themselves. 

One merry little girl rejoiced in a real American 
hat, and was very proud of it, but I thought nothing 
could be so pretty as the bright scarfs wound about 
the little round, dark faces. All the children were 
very good and obedient, in spite of the late hour and 
excitement. The babies, in their blue caps and shawls, 
slept quietly, while their older brothers and sisters 
enjoyed the new surroundings. 

It was when the conductor collected the tickets 
that something happened about which I want par- 
ticularly to tell you. All went well till he came to 
the lonely woman and her little boy. She looked up 
at him with sad, wistful eyes, while she pointed to 
the back of the car. The conductor showed her the 
tickets, but she only shook her head, and pointed 
again. No one could be found in the car who knew 
about her fare, so the interpreter had to be called 
upon. 

He came forward with much importance, and a 
long dialogue followed. 

Tears ran down the poor woman’s cheeks, and the 
interpreter talked on excitedly, when the conductor 
came to see what it was all about. ‘Ihe man 
explained : — 

“She say, she have no ticket. She give it to 
another woman, and the other woman left behind — 
not on the car — see?” 

The conductor nodded. 

“The other woman has her ticket, and she not 
here —this woman, she has no money —no ticket; 
her husband dead in the old country, and she is 
coming out here to her brother in Fall River — 
see?” 

The woman watched them anxiously, while her 
tears fell fast, and she drew her child closer to her, 
She felt very anxious about this interview, of which 
she could not understand a word. 

The conductor was touched, as we all were, by the 
pitiful story. 

“She bought her ticket ?” he asked. 

“Oh, yes, but other woman has it,” the man 
answered. 

“Tt ’s all right,” said the conductor. 
is all right.” 

Ob, what a look of relief came into the poor wom- 
an’s face! It was so important to her to reach her 
brother that night. 

Just then a lady beckoned to the conductor. 

“For the little boy,” she whispered, slipping a 
large apple into his hand. 

I know it made her heart glad to see how eagerly 
he took it, and how contentedly he ate it, putting 
aside the dry crust of bread his mother had given 
him. 

I know it did good to every one of us who saw the 
kindly act. 

The mother looked to see who could have sent it, 
and though she never knew, it comforted her to 
think some sympathizing, loving heart was near. 
The country must have seemed less strange, and life 
less dark, for that little act of friendliness. 

“Fall River, Fall River,’ cried the conductor, 
and then the chattering began once more — wraps 
and bundles were hastily gathered. The two plain 
young men took a last look in the mirror, with a 
last twitch to their neckties, and the older men came 
forward ‘to help the women; we had reluctantly to 
hurry away, then, for we had yet another journey to 
take before home would be reached. 


“Tell her it 


THE GOLDEN TEXT. 
You ask for fame or power ? 
Then up, and take for text :— 
This is my hour, 
And not the next, nor next! 


Oh, wander not in ways 

Of ease or indolence! 

Swift come the days, 

And swift the days go hence. 


Strike! while the hand is strong: 
Strike! while you can and may: 
Strength goes ere long, — 
Kven yours will pass away. 


Sweet seem the fields, and green, 
In which you fain would lie ; 
Sweet seems the scene 

That glads the idle eye ; 


Soft seems the path you tread, 
And balmy soft the air, — 
Heaven overhead 

And all the earth seems fair ; 


But, would your heart aspire 
To noble things, — to claim 
Bard’s, statesman’s fire — 
Some measure of their fame; 


Or, would you seek and find 
The secret of success 

With mortal kind ? 

Then, up from idleness! 


Up—up! all fame, all power 
Lies in this golden text: 
This is my hour — 

And not the next, nor next! 


GeEorGE FrepERICK CAMERON. 


For Every Other Sunday. 


BIBLE TRAVELS AT HOME. 
No. XI, 
BY A. E HOWARD. 


S we step outside the garden of Gethsemane, 
look up a moment at the barren hills where 
are buried the kings of Jerusalem. On the 

left are the walls of the city; on the right, the Mount 
of Olives. Try to imagine what the scene was as 
Christ came out of St. Stephen’s Gate and crossed 
the Brook Kidron into this garden, or some spot 
near, and asking his companions to watch with him 
an hour, left them for a time to battle with his great 
agony. Then it was those memorable words were 
uttered, “Thy will be done.” — words that have been 
the stay of many a sufferer since, as they have brought 
to overburdened hearts the peace that came to him 
on that night. 

What is this odd-looking building half under- 
ground? Tet us knock at the half-open door. Here 
are forty-seven marble steps leading down into a 
church belonging to the Greeks, and claimed by 
them to be the oldest Christian church in the world. 
These tombs on the right and left are the traditional 
burial places of Mary and her parents, and of Joseph. 
We have taken a northern route on our way back to 
the city, and here you can see these deep excavations 
eut in the face of the rocks. One called the “Tomb 
of the Kings” we will visit. Here is a sunken court, 
ninety feet square, leading into a portico. There is 
some fine carving in marble here. but time has sadly 
defaced it. Rnter this sqnare chamber, cut from the 
rock, and see how perfectly even are the sides and 
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ceiling. ‘This leads into a number of other chambers, 
and in these niches in the walls you can see coftins, 
once covered with handsomely carved lids,—nearly 
all are broken now. ‘There is no reason for belieying 
that any kings are buried here, but it is possible that 
Queen Helena of Adiabene built this splendid mau- 
soleum; and when we see the labor of years it must 
have been, and remember that this is only one speci- 
men, although, perhaps, the finest, we do not wonder 
at the many allusions made in the Bible to sepulchres. 

We must next visit Bethlehem. So leaving the 
city by the Jaffa Gate, in carriages or on donkeys as 
we like, we start on a long day’s journey. What is - 
this modern building with a dome which we are 
approaching? It marks the site of Rachel’s tomb, 
and there is little doubt that this is authentic. Read 
the pathetic story of her death in Genesis xxxv. 
16-20, and then the tender memory that Jacob re- 
tained for her in Genesis xlviii. 7, Now read the 
story of Ruth on the way, for we are about to enter 
the town where she, the grandmother of King David, 
lived. The town is a thriving one, built on a hill; 
terraces run around the sides, well cultivated with 
vines and fig-trees, while in the valley below you can 
see the cornfields. Look at those women talking and 
gesticulating. Does it not remind you of the return 
of Naomi to her native town after the death of her 
husband and two sons? And these cornfields, — in 
such a one Ruth gleaned when Boaz met her. Now 
turn and look over this steep pathway, see the shep- 
herd coming down guiding his sheep; cannot you 
almost hear, “The Lord is my shepherd, I shal] not 
want ?” for here on these hills, among these valleys, 
David led his father’s sheep and sang his beautiful 
songs. We can turn our eyes to no spot around 
Bethlehem that will not recall some event in the 
life of him who began a humble shepherd boy and 
rose to be King of Israel. 

The houses of Bethlehem are built of a yellowish- 
white limestone. Notice the women as they pass us. 
They are very handsome, for Bethlehem has always 
Leen noted for the beauty of its women. Do you see 
that though they wear a head-dress, it does not cover 
the face, for they are Christians. 

The streets are steep and slippery, and not over- 
clean. Here is a shop. The men sit cross-legged 
on the floor; they will gladly sell you souvenirs of 
olive-wood and medallions made of mother-of-pearl 
shells from the Red Sea. Let us now turn our steps 
to the Church of the Nativity. Here is a house with 
the stairs on the outside, and on the landing two 
women grinding corn; innumerable merchants are 
sitting beside their vegetables waiting for a sale; 
women pass us in bright dresses; and beggars seek 
alms. The roofs of the houses are flat, and join 
each other,—explaining the words of Christ in 
Matthew xxiv. 17. Arrived at the entrance to the 
church, notice the heavy doors set in a stone archway ; 
we must stoop as we enter; they are only about four 
feet high. This is one of the oldest churches in the 
world, built by Helena, mother of Constantine, in 
S24 Aa Ds 

See these five rows of columns, each column a mighty 
piece of reddish limestone nineteen feet high. The 
pointed roof was once richly painted, and the spaces 
between the high windows were decorated with mo- 
saics and marble, but now there are few left. Seme 
represented the ancestors of Joseph, husband of 
Mary; and others, ancient churches. ‘The altar is 
decorated with lamps of great value, the gifts of 
kings and queens. Beneath this is the vault, where 
it is said Christ was born. Thirty-two lamps are 
kept burning, yet the light is dim as we descend the 
staircase. Tifteen silver lamps light the shrine, and 
shine on this silver star in the floor. What matter 
whether it marks the precise spot of Christ’s birth ? 
We can look on it with thoughts of reverence, for 
are we not in the land of his birth? We will not 
carry scepticism so far as to gaze unfeelingly on a 
place that for ages has been a shrine of worship. 

(To be continued.) 
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Ever Other 


POLLY. 


Brown eyes, 

Straight nose ; 
Dirt pies, 

Rumpled clothes ; 


Torn books, 

Spoilt toys ; 
Arch looks, 

Unlike a boy’s ; 


Little rages, 
Obvious arts; 

(Three her age is,) 
Cakes, tarts ; 


Falling down 
Off chairs ; 
Breaking crown 
Down stairs ; 


Catching flies 

On the pane ; 
Deep sighs, — 

Cause not plain; 


Bribing you 
With kisses 
For a few 


TONY, THE EASTER BUNNIE. 


little black-and-white rabbit much 
smaller than ‘Tony, and Perey had 
bought him because -he said poor 
Tony had no one to speak to and he 
thought hé must be very lonesome. 
He took the two rabbits and let them 
have a run together; but although 
little Bunnie was very small and 
gentle, Tony would not make friends 
with him, and the only way to have 
them quiet and peaceable was to put 
them up on the gate-posts. Then 
Percy would stand between them and 
talk to each in turn, and try very 
hard to make them understaid that 
they must be kind, good little rabbits, 
like the little kindergarten friends, 
and would say, “Tony, if you have a 
nice leaf of cabbage or clover, you 
must let little Bunnie have some.” 

But Mr. Tony would only shake 
his long ears, and when he did have 
any cabbage he would eat it all him- 
self, and he never Jearned to be kind 
to poor little Bunnie. So one day 
Percy sold Baby Bunnie to a little 
boy, who lived in New York, and who 
promised to be kind to him. 

When the summer was over and 


Farthing blisses ; 


Percy returned to his home again, 


Wide awake, 
As you hear, 
“Mercy’s sake, 
Quiet, dear!” 


New shoes, 

New frock, 
Vague views 

Of what ’s o’clock, 


When it’s time 
To go to bed, 
And scorn sublime 
For what it said ; 


Folded hands, 
Saying prayers, 
Understands 
Not, nor cares; 


Thinks it odd, 
Smiles away ; 
Yet may God 
Hear her pray ! 


Bedgown white, 
Kiss dolly ; 

Goodnight ! — 
That ’s Polly. 


Fast asleep, 
As you see; 
Heaven keep 
My girl for me! 
Witiiam Brigury Ranps. 


THE FLY’S FOOT. 

Ir the foot of a fly is put under the glass of a 
good microscope it may be seen how simple is the 
contrivance that seems able to defy the laws of 
gravitation. The foot is made up of two pads, coy- 
ered with fine, soft hairs, with a pair of curved hooks 
behind them Behind each pad is a tiny bag filled 
with a clear liquid gum, the hairs all being hollow 
and filled with the same sticky fluid. As the fly 
glides rapidly over a smooth surface, every step 
presses out a supply of gum strong enough to give 
him a sure footing. — Selected. 
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TONY, THE EASTER BUNNIE. 
BY HARRIETT LINCOLN COOLIDGE, 


Author of “ In the Story Land,” “ Kindergarten Stories,” 
“ Nursery Talks,” etc. 


ONY came" to our house last Easter, and I’m 
sure if you could have seen him then you 
would have loved him. He was a present to 

a little boy named Percy, and was bought in a market. 
His color is just the same as the maltese cat’s. Do 
you know what color that is? If you have a slate, 
look at it, and you can imagine that Tony’s fur coat 
is a little lighter than the slate. ‘Tony has very, very 
long ears and a little stump of a tail. 

Now, you ought to be told why he was named Tony, 
for I think that is a queer name for a rabbit, don’t 
you? Well, one day Percy went with his mamma 
to visit a free kindergarten, and in this kindergarten 
was a funny bright-eyed little boy named Tony, who 
kept jumping around and shaking his head and look- 
ing at Percy with his little black eyes in such a funny 
way that just as soon as Percy saw his Easter rabbit 
run and jump about, he thought of this funny little 
Italian boy and so named his pretty rabbit Tony. 

When the school vacation began, Percy’s mamma 
told him that she was going to shut up their home and 
go up to the mountains to stay all summer. Of 
course Perey thought at once of his little pet, Tony. 

“Q mamma!” he said, “what shall I do about 
Tony? Please, please let me take him with us.” 

So mamma said,“ Yes, you may, if you will take 
all the care of him yourself on the train and also in 
our summer home.” 

So Perey promised that he would, and soon he 
found a grape-basket with a strong handle to it, and 
into this he put Tony ; then when the family were all 
seated in the cars on their way to the mountains, 
Percy took Tony in his lap and patted him and fed 
him with crackers, so that they both had a very pleas- 
ant journey. 

When he reached his new home, Percy and his lit- 
tle brother made a nice large rabbit-cage for Tony, 
and every day Percy would let Tony out to havea 
run in the garden, for he was such a good little rab- 
bit that he did not like to have him shut up all the 
time. 

One day Perey came running into the cottage with 
another bunnie in his arms. This one was a lovely 


Mr. Tony was much too large to put 
into a grape-basket, so he was shut into a wooden box 
with bars across the front, and I don’t think he en- 
joyed his ride in the cars so much as he had before. 

Now, Tony lives in a large rabbit-cage in Percy’s 
yard, and every day Percy brings him into his nursery 
to have what he calls a rabbit chase. He puts Tony 
down on the floor and then claps his hands, and away 
scampers Tony under the bureau, then under the 
chairs and tables, until at last, real tired, he hides far 
back under the bureau, just showing the end of his 
little nose ; but he won’t let Percy touch him even then. 
So Percy has to get a cracker, and sometimes Tony 
takes the cracker in his mouth and carries it under the 
bureau, and if Percy tries to catch him, he bites and 
scratches and bangs his hind legs down on the floor 
with aloud knock. Whenever Percy does catch him, 
he will cuddle down in his arms and go to sleep like 
a pet kitten. 

When mamma tries to pat Tony he is usually very 
good. Mamma often rocks him to sleep in her lap 
while she is reading to Percy in his nursery. Perey 
says he thinks Tony will be a very learned rabbit. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
HEALING WORDS. 
BY LAVINIA 8S. GOODWIN. 


Me CLARK, busy at her sewing, glanced up 
/ at the clock on the mantel. It was half past 
four, time for Ida to come home from school. 
Presently a crying was heard in the street, and the 
mother, knowing the voice of her child, dropped her 
work and hastened to the door, meeting Ida at the 
foot of the steps. 

To her inquiry of what was the matter, the weep- 
ing child made no attempt to reply; but Hester 
Mason, one of the schoolmates who were with her, 
explained that she had slipped on the ice and hurt 
her arm. 

On examination the hurt appeared very slight to 
have caused so loud a complaint. 

“Ts that all?” questioned mamma, when she had 
bathed the bruise with sweet oil. ‘Are you hurt 
anywhere besides ?” 

The child shook her head, still with a very sober 
expression of face, although her tears and sobs had 
ceased. She was sitting in mamma’s sewing-chair, 
where she had been placed in her violent grief, after 
removing cloak, hat, and muffler. 


Sith 
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“T would not have expected my 
girl to make an outcry for a little 
injury like that,’ Mrs. Clark said. 
“Was it really so painful?” 

“ Mamma,” said Ida, “it wasn’t the 
hurt that made me scream; it was 
what Hester said. When an accident 
happens and somebody laughs and 
tells you she is glad ’t is you instead 
of her, it’s too p’voking. That’s 
Hester’s way always.” 

“Oh,” said mamma. 

“Yes,” Ida replied, “I was getting 
on my feet, and she came up and said, 
‘You’re cut; there’s blood on your 
hand. I’m glad ’tisn’t mine, —so 
glad!’ ‘Then [I set to crying and 
could n’t stop.” 

Ida’s hurt soon healed, as you may 
suppose; and as to her resentment 
against her schoolmate, it did not last 
over night. 

A fortnight afterward what came 
near being a very serious accident 
happened to Hester Mason herself. 
She was taking a sleigh-ride with her 
uncle, and at a point where the snow 
was badly drifted the sleigh over- 
turned. While the man was attend- 
ing to the horse, that inclined to be 
frightened, his young companion lay 
at the bottom of an embankment half 
unconscious. 

This occurred on Saturday after- 
noon. Ida first heard of it next day 
at Sunday School. When school was 
out she went to Mrs. Mason’s to 
make inquiry and to leave Hester’s 
Every OTHER Sunpay. 

Hester's mother invited the girl 
into the parlor, where her mate lay 
pillowed on a sofa, looking pale and 
sad. ‘The doctor had just gone. He 
had said she would be fortunate if 


THE PRAYER IN THE DESERT. 


The master of the camel, in his 
picturesque costume, was doubtless 
equally interesting to the artist. 

Horace Vernet delighted in pictu- 
resque scenes, and his wish to paint 
truthful pictures, from sight or from 
memory, lead him to break away from 
the traditions of the painters who went 
before him. 

“The Prayer in the Desert” tells a 
different story to those who study it. 
Some see in it a Moslem, who, not 
waiting to reach the shade of the palm- 
trees apparently near, in the bright 
light of noonday, alights from his 
camel, fastens it by tying the leg as 
you see, spreads his prayer-carpet on 
the sand, removes his sandals, bathes 
either in water or in sand, and, with 
his face toward Mecca, kneels and 
prays earnestly aud sincerely, “till 
his lips like honey grow.” 

Another sees in the painting a rich 
Jew, praying with his eyes toward 
Jerusalem. 

Still others see in the traveller the 
Egyptian, “ Balthasar,” searching for 
the Christ-child, thus making the pic- 
ture an illustration of “Ben Hur.” 
It is a pleasant way to use it, although 
its fitness for the purpose is accidental. 
It is interesting to read the first chap- 
ter of “Ben Hur” with the picture 
beside us; for while the book and 
the picture do not harmonize exactly, 
the one gives new meaning to the 
other, and we find new pleasure in 
each. 

Horace Vernet, like Millet, was a 
French artist. Millet’s master, Paul 
Delaroche, married Vernet’s daughter, 
Louise. 

Vernet knew little of the hardships 
and the struggles that were for so 


she went out in a week. 

“ow long the days will seem!” moaned Hester. 
“T feel tired already.” 

“Tam very sorry for you,” said her young neigh- 
bor, sincerely. “If I could I would be Hester a while 
and let you be Ida, to run out into the sunshine.” 

Hester looked up in the face of her visitor grate- 
fully and said :— 

“That is very good of you, and I shall think of it 
and be the more cheerful. I suppose that if I were 
you and you were me, I should just be glad I was 
all right. When uncle lifted me out of the snow- 
drift and carried me back to the sleigh, I seemed to 
be looking on and seeing somebody meet with an 
accident. Thought I, ‘There’s a sleigh tipped over 
and a girl has rolled down a bank; she’s badly hurt, 
T guess. Oh, how glad I am it isn’t my own self!’ 
It seemed like a dream till we were nearly home, and 
I began to feel the pain in my knee.” 

Hester’s confinement, though tedious, proved a 
blessing to her; for she reflected on her ways to so 
good a purpose that generous feeling took the place 
of selfishness in her heart, and never again did those 
in sorrow hear from her any but words of healing. 


We should ask not who is the most learned, but 


who is the best learned. Monvarane. 


THE BATTLE OF BUNKER HILL 


Was all over in 90 minutes. The British loss in 
killed and wounded was 1054, or fully one half of 
_the red-coats engaged. The Colonists had 150 killed, 
270 wounded, and 30 taken prisoners. Howe and 
Clinton never again led troops in face of entrenched 
men. 


For Every Other Sunday. 


FAMOUS PICTURES OF ANIMALS. 
No. 1X.— The Prayer. in the Desert. 


BY EVELYN S. FOSTER. 


The Arabians wash their hands before prayer; when in 
the desert, where they can find no water, they wash them 
in sand and dust. The dust of labor purifies us. 

Auerbach. 

Y young readers have here an unfamiliar 

scene. They are all acquainted with horses, 

cows, dogs, and sheep; but few, if any, have 

seen the camel and its master in their native country ; 

for that reason, the picture we have to-day is interest- 

ing, particularly so since it claims our attention, not 
only by its novelty, but by its truthfulness. 

Horace Vernet, the artist who painted “ The Prayer 
jn the Desert,” visited Northern Africa seyeral times, 
spending some years there. He also visited Syria, 
Palestine, and Turkey. He had many opportunities 
to study the camel, and to see, with his own eyes, its 
right to its name, “Ship of the Desert.” 

No doubt he often saw its master examine it before 
starting on a long journey ; looking at its hump to 
see if its store of fat was in good condition; examin- 
ing also its feet, so carefully protected from the hot 
sand by broad thick soles that unite the toes together. 
Seeing the camel too in its native land, the artist 
could appreciate better than we can its wonderful 
equipment for its hot journey, —the cells of water in 
its stomach, that make it possible for it to endure 
a drought, that would be fatal to a horse; the valves 
in its nostrils, that protect it from the clouds of burn- 
ing sand; its keen sense of smell, that scents the 
oasis a long distance away. 


many years a part of Millet’s daily 
life. This may be the reason why his works lack the 
refinement and deep feeling that we find in “The 
Angelus,” and other pictures by the same artist. 
The best characters, and the strongest and most 
beautiful works, are often the result of struggle. 
Vernet, however, bore his easy successes more grace- 
fully than some; he was genial, brave, and kind. 

His grandfather and his father were successful 
painters. He was aided in his career both by his 
inheritance and his surroundings. It is said, that 
when he was eleven years old he drew a tulip, for 
which he was paid twenty-four sous. 

A pretty story is told that illustrates his youthful 
talent. Whena boy, he dined with his father and 
some friends at a hotel, where the café had been 
newly decorated. When one of the guests attempted 
to open a bottle of wine, the cork flew from his hand 
and hit the ceiling, causing a bad blernish on the 
fresh paint, much to the annoyance of the proprietor. 
Young Horace asked for some steps, and, climbing 
to the place, painted a flying swallow over it, thus 
turning a defect into a beauty. The little picture 
was so highly prized that it was preserved after the 
café was torn down. 

Before Vernet was twenty-one years old he was 
married, and able to support himself and family by 
his pictures. 

He painted many battle-scenes, that made him very 
popular. He was a Colonel in the National Guards, 
and he liked to have the soldiers, with whom he natu- 
rally was a great favorite, call him “Colonel.” He 
was devoted to the soldiers, and often accompanied 
them on their campaigns, and so he was able to paint 
truthful pictures of war-scenes. 

Some think his chief claim to fame rests on his 
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war-pictures, as “Barriére de Clichy,” “The Cap- 
ture of Smala,” and others of similar character. 

Other lovers of art think that his best pictures are 
those that represent Eastern life; as, “The Caravan,” 
“The Post in the Desert,” and our picture, “The 
Prayer in the Desert.” 

He delighted to paint stirring scenes, but he loved 
also to paint these peaceful oriental pictures. His 
Bible pictures too are attractive. In those he repre- 
sents the Bible characters in the costumes of the 
modern Arabs, and in their natural surroundings. 

When only twenty-five years old, Vernet received 
the Cross of the Legion of Honor. He also received 
other coveted marks of appreciation. But pleasanter 
than the story of his own successes is the story of 
the pretty way in which he won an honor for a friend, 
an old brigadier whom he represented in his ‘“Cap- 
ture of Smala,” with the Cross of the Legion of 
Honor on his breast When the king was looking 
at this painting the artist said: “I must take off that 
decoration,” all the time hoping the king would allow 
it to remain. His hope was a foretelling, for the 
king said: “ Do nothing of the kind, Horace; I give 
it to him.” 


MAY. 


I FEEL a newer life in every gale; 

The winds that fan the flowers, 

And with their welcome breathings fill the sail, 
Tell of serener hours: 

Of hours that glide unfelt away 

Beneath the sky of May. 


The spirit of the gentle south winds calls 
From his blue throne of air, 

And where his whispering voice in music falls, 
Beauty is budding there ; 

The bright ones of the valley break 

Their slumbers, and awake. 


The waving verdure rolls along the plain, 
And the wide forest weaves, 

To welcome back its playful mates again, 
A canopy of leaves; 

And from its darkening shadow floats 

A gush of trembling notes. 


Fairer and brighter spreads the reign of May; 
The tresses of the woods 
With the light dallying of the west wind play ; 
And the full-brimming floods, 
As gladly to their goal they run, 
Hail the returning sun. 

JAMES GATES PERCIVAL. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
GRANDMOTHER’S LETTERBOX. 


BY M. A. DEANE. 


RANDMA! Dear Grandma! What is the 
matter?” cried Bessie Arnold, in a tone of 


real solicitude, as she lifted the portiére and 
surprised that delightful, cheery old lady, in tears. 

“Oh! nothing, Bessie, only a flood of tender mem- 
ories rushing over me as I perused these letters from 
old-time friends,” replied Grandmother Lathrop, be- 
ginning slowly to replace the letters in a large box, 
which she held in her lap. 

“More than forty years have passed since many of 
them were written,” she continued, “ yet I can recall 
the circumstances alluded to in them, and even the 
faces of the writers, as though it were but yesterday 
they had come to me. ‘ 

“Here is one” — pausing to note the small, precise 
chirography — “ from a dear young girl, then just my 
own age, who was the victim of sad misfortune, and 
died in early youth.” 


“Do tell me about her,” coaxed Bessie, who was 
passionately fond of stories, and who thought no one 
could tell such lovely ones as Grandma Lathrop. 

“There is very little to tell,” she answered thought- 
fully. ‘“‘ Hers was one of those pitiful histories, which, 
from few and simple data, make mute but powerful 
appeal to the sympathy of all. 

“She was the daughter of a drunken father, a 
terribly profane and brutal man, and a poor, hard- 
worked, much-abused mother; their home was a com- 
fortless hovel, and all their surroundings were the 
most discouraging possible; yet she preserved the 
sweetness of character and the eagerness of purpose 
with which nature had endowed her, and excelled all 
her classmates in our country district school. 

“ At the time she wrote this letter to me,’—glancing 
hastily along the lines, — “‘she was working in a fac- 
tory, struggling nobly to earn enough to defray the 
expense of a year in an academy. 

“We did not have graded schools then, and a high 
school for the advanced pupils, as we do now.” 

“Did she succeed, grandma?” asked Bessie, with 
a shade of impatience in her tone. 

“No, dear; she worked hard, and denied herself 
many of the comforts of life in order to save her 
small earnings to pay for books and tuition. But 
she was not strong enough, physically, to bear the 
strain. She died of consumption, without realizing 
her fondly cherished hopes. 

“Yet she really suffered no loss, for she went 
early to that great school which offers facilities to 
the learner far beyond those we have in our schools 
heré. 

“Think what a beautiful thing it was,” she added, 
noticing the tears of sympathy in Bessie’s eyes, “to 
be admitted while yet so young to such a school!” 

“Do vou mean heaven, grandma? I had not 
thought of heaven being a school ” 

“Perhaps not,” replied Mrs Lathrop, “ but it must 
be the most delightful and most satisfactory place in 
which to learn, and, in that sense, a school. Do you 
not remember hearing sister read the other day, from 
the new library book, about Mrs. Lydia Maria Child ? 

“ Among other things, this curious saying of hers, 
‘I have a great many questions laid up to ask Plato, 
when I see him. He has been at the high school so 
long, he must know a great deal’ This is just a 
hint, vou see, of the wonderful array of great teach- 
ers and scholars we may have the pleasure of learning 
from in the life to come.” 

“Q grandma!” cried Bessie, who was now vent- 
uring to help put back the letters. ‘See what a wee 
bit of a fat little letter, with lace work ’round the 
edge of the envelope! How cunning it looks!” 

“Yes, those elaborate embossed edges were very 
common when envelopes first came in fashion, some 
forty or fifty vears ago” 

“Why, grandma! do you mean that letters were 
ever sent without envelopes ?” 

“Why, yes! to be sure, my dear. Here is one, 
written a little earlier; vou see it is a large sheet of 
letter-paper, folded in a peculiar manner. So and so: 
do you see? and tucked inside, at last, this way, and 
sealed with hot sealing-wax, upon which a stamp or 
seal was pressed, with some neat device which would 
show upon the wax.” 

“Why,” said Bessie, looking curiously at the letter, 
“it is just as smooth and nice outside, and all the 
writing carefully shut in. It seems almost as good as 
an envelope !”’ 

“Yes, but the sheet of paper must be of the re- 
quired shape and size in order to fold this way and 
make a well-proportioned letter. With an envelope, 
you can use paper of any size or shape you wish.” 

“Oh, what a pretty stamp this one has!” cried 
Bessie, — “a beautiful deer’s head, in acircle. It looks 
just like the copy of one of Landseer’s pictures that 
papa brought home from the Exposition. 

“Did everybody use sealing-wax and a pretty 
stamp in those days?” 

“Oh, no! many persons used wax without any 


stamp, and by far a greater number used wafers, 
which needed only a little moistening to make them 
hold as firmly as the wax. Here are some sealed 
with wafers The ordinary wafer was of a light red 
color, opaque, and about the size of adime. There 
were also transparent wafers, small, and of various 
bright colors. Here is one, crimson, yousee. Fora 
number of years after envelopes were introduced, 
wafers ail wax were used to sealthem. Here are 
several different kinds of envelopes in this bunch, but 
you see there are no self-sealers among them.” 

“Dear me!” said Bessie, “it must have been a lot 
of work to get a letter ready for the post; I should 
have been sure to use wafers instead of wax, it is so 
much easier and quicker ” 

Mrs. Lathrop smiled. 

“People of wealth and refinement preferred to use 
wax,” said she, “for the very reason that the wafer 
implies haste, and for the further reason that the 


wafer was considered vulgar, since it was usually ~ 


moistened in the mouth. 

“There is a story of Lord Nelson which may illus- 
trate this idea for you. Inthe midst of the battle 
of Copenhagen, the carnage became so dreadful as 
to force him to ask for a cessation of hostilities. 

“A wafer was brought him to seal his communica- 
tion to the Danish authorities, but he rejected it, and 
ordered the wax and a taper, exclaiming, ‘What! 
shall I send my own spittle to the Crown Prince ?” 

“As a mere matter of policy, however, it would 


have been desirable, in that case, to use wax, rather - 


than a wafer, as it would tend to correct the impres- 
sion that they were very hard-pressed, and could hold 
out but a little longer. No doubt Lord Nelson 
thought of this, and was really influenced more by 
policy than by his love of propriety in conventional 
matters.” 

“Oh, here are a lot of letters with the postmark 
cut out,” exclaimed Bessie. ‘‘ Who did that ¢” 

Mrs. Lathrop looked at them and smiled. 

“Oh, that was the work of my dear little Fanny — 
your Aunt Bassett. When she was sick once, a 
great many years ago, she was longing for something 
to do to make the time seem shorter, and hearing of 
some one who had saved a great number of different. 
postmarks, she conceived the idea of making a col- 
lection herself, though she could only sit propped up 
in bed to work. 

“So I had to ransack the house for old letters, and 
it seems that not even this letter-box escaped the 
mania for collecting, though so many of them have 
the postmark written with a pen.” 

“What is this package tied with a blue ribbon?” 
asked Bessie. 

“ Ah,” and the tears came quickly to grandma’s 
eves, “those are the letters which passed between my 


father and mother while they were widely separated, — 


waiting and hoping for his recovery from the malady 
which threatened his life. 

“There are volumes of tender love and faithful 
devotion outlined in those bulky letters; but the far- 
away ship—in that beautiful Southern port — in 
which he hoped to embark for his homeward journey, 
when he wrote his last letter, sailed away without 
him, and his remains have lain, for more than half a 
century. in a distant grave, unmarked and unknown.” 

“T wish I could have seen him,” said Bessie, with 
a little sigh. She was still holding the package, 
reverently and tenderly, in her hands. 

“Put it right in here,” said Mrs. Lathrop; “we are 
nearly through now.” 

Ting-a-ling, ling! rang the tea-bell, at the foot of 
the stairs. and the letters being now packed snugly 
within, the dear old letter-box was put in its place, 
and, hand in hand, Grandmother Lathrop and Bessie 
descended to the supper-room. 


Time is an herb that cures all diseases. 
FRANKLIN. 


The greatest prayer is patience. Buppa. 
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Falsehoods not only disagree with truths, but 
usually quarrel among themselves. 
Danie, WEBSTER. 


MY LITTLE GARDEN BED. 


In my little garden bed, 
Raked su nicely over, 

First the tiny seeds I sow, 
Then with soft earth cover. 


Shining down, the great round sun 
Smiles upon it often: 

Little raindrops pattering down 
Help the seed to soften. 


Soon the little plant awakes, 
Down the roots go creeping ; 
Up it lifts its little head 
Through the brown earth peeping. 


High and higher still it grows 
Through the summer hours, 
Till some happy day 
The bud opens into flowers. 
From a Teacher’s Scrap Book. 


LOUIS’ VISIT TO THE LOUVRE. 


[In the Church of the Messiah Sunday School, New 
York City, a lady, Miss Mary P. Robinson, offered a 
prize to the younger pupils for the best story to be 
published in Every Orupr Sunpay. The aim of 
this offer was to create deeper interest in the Sunday 
School, and in the Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 
The prize was won by the writer of the following 
story. | 


‘“ WHERE is Louis ?” asked Mrs. Gray. 

Her husband turned from the beautiful statue of Venus 
de Milo, which he had been admiring, to his wife. He 
looked startled as he answered, “I thought that you had 
him by the hand.” 

“No,” gasped Mrs. Gray. “Oh, dear! where can he 
have gone? He must be lost, and in such a crowd as 
this we may never find him, and —” 

Just then a fat ventleman stepped heavily upon her 
foot, and she forgot what she was going to say, and began 
wringing her hands instead. 

“Come, come, he can’t be far off!’ said Mr. Gray, 
trying to console his wife, though he was really very 
much troubled himself. Mrs. Gray took hold of his arm, 
and they pushed their way through the crowd. ; 

They took no notice of the beautiful statuary and works 
of art that were everywhere to be seen in the Gallery of 
the Louvre, but hurried along with anxious faces, hunting 
for a boy who was neither a work of art nor a curiosity; 
but who, in spite of his freckles and pug nose, was worth 
more to Mr. and Mrs. Gray than all the beautiful contents 
of the Louyre put together. 

They hurried through gallery after gallery, asking 
every one they met if they had seen a little boy. Of 
course every one had seen a great many little boys, but 
did not know whose little boys they were. Finally Mr. 
Gray went to one of the attendants and inquired the best 
thing to do. 

“T no understand you,” replied the man in broken 
English. 

Then Mrs. Gray asked him in French. 

“Ah, madame!” he answered, “vou must go to the 
office; everybody who finds anything gives it up there 
So if your small boy is found you will probably find him 
there. Why, one day we had handed in twenty-five 
pocket-books, several dozen handkerchiefs, and I don’t 
know how many other things.’’ 

“Yes,’’ interrupted Mrs. Gray; “but did you ever 
hear of handing in boys there? ’’ 

“Ah! I don’t know; [ never heard of any,’’ he 
answered, shrugging his shoulders as he walked away. 

They went to the office as directed, but were there told 
that no boy had been found answering their description. 

“There are five boys in the waiting-room now,’’ the 
attendant replied, “and vou might go and look at them.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Gray followed the clerk into the room. 
There were five little boys to be “left until called for.’’ 


Mrs. Gray looked them all over, hoping Louis might be 
there. Her eyes filled with tears as she turned away 
disappointed. 

It was getting late, and the Louvre was quite empty; so 
they were not pushed about from one side to the other as 
they had been, but walked through the galleries almost 
alone. 

“Louis!” cried Mrs. Gray, suddenly. 

A small boy who was standing before a curiosity 
cabinet turned around. Mrs. Gray rushed up to him and 
clasped him in her arms. 

“Oh, mamma!” he said, struggling away from her as 
he ran back to the cabinet where they had found him. 
“Oh, mamma, look!” 

His mother and father followed him. 

“Oh, papa! whose sword do you think that was?” 
said Louis. 

“T don’t know,” said his father, smiling. 

“Tt belonged to the great Napoleon,” continued Louis. 
** Aud, mamina, there is his snuff-box ! ”’ 

He pointed to a small jewelled box, ornamented on the 
top with the imperial coat-of-arms. 

“But, Louis, where have you been all this time?” 
asked his mother. 

The boy looked up at her while a puzzled expression 
came over his face. 

“Why, mamma, I have been right here where you left 
me all the time.” 

His mother turned around to look for the statue, and, 
to her surprise, it was just before her. Mr. Gray com- 
menced to laugh as he said, — 

‘Why, we were the lost ones instead of Louis!’’ 

While Mr. and Mrs. Gray were hunting for their lost 
son, he had been listening to the attendant’s interesting 
story of the sword of the great Napoleon. 

Roserta M. Leonarp (fourteen years old). 


THE LAND OF COUNTERPANE. 


Wuen I was sick and lay a-bed, 
IT had two pillows at my head, 
And all my toys beside me lay 
To keep me happy all the day. 


And sometimes for an hour or so 

I watched my leaden soldiers go, 

With different uniforms and drills, 
Among the bed-clothes, through the hills ; 


And sometimes sent my ships in fleets 
All up and down among the sheets ; 
Or brought my trees and houses out, 
And planted cities all about. 


I was the giant great and still 
‘That sits upon the pillow-hill, 
And sees before him, dale and plain, 
The pleasant land of counterpane. 
Rosertr Louis STEVENSON. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
TOM GREEN. 


(YounG ConTrIBuTors.) 


Ir was a warm day in the schoolroom, and Fannie and 
Earl Galf were trying to learn their multiplication tables, 
when a knock was heard at the door and a boy came in. 
He looked around, and a titter ran through the school- 
room. The poor boy blushed and put his hand over his 
mouth. The teacher gave a sharp rap on the table and 
every sound was hushed. 

‘What is your name, my boy ?”’ 

“Tom Green.’ 

Another titter ran through the schoolroom, and Johnnie 
Ray passed a note to Earl, on which was written, “ We 
will call him ‘green Tom.’’’ Earl nodded, and passed a 
note back which said that would be a fine joke. 

“Take this seat, my boy.” 

Tom took the only vacant seat in the room, which was 
directly in front of Earl. Earl turned up his nose and 
drew back. 

‘Just the time for a swim,’’ was the shout when the 
boys got out of school. Tom joined in, and away they 
went to the creek. Earl was out in the water in a 
minute. 

‘*T would n’t go out so far, little fellow,’’ said Tom. 


“T "ll tend to my business and you had better look 
after yours,’’ answered back Karl. 

Tom said no more, but kept his eye on Karl, who went 
out all the faster to show Tom he did not feel afraid. 

Earl was away out in the middle of the stream when 
his arms began to pain him terribly, and they finally 
dropped at his side. He began to sink. ‘The boys stood 
awe-stricken; no one could move. Suddenly a boy 
was seen to dash into the water, and when Earl rose 
again to the surface, Tom Green grasped him and held 
him fast with one hand. He swam ashore, and picked 
up a coat which was lying on the ground and wrapped it 
around Earl and then started for home with him. 

Next morning Tom was not at school and Earl was 
worried about him. On his way home he stopped in to 
see Tum. He found him sitting in a chair before the 
fire. : 
“‘Oh, Tom, are you sick ?” cried Earl. 

‘*No, just got a cold, and mother says I won’t be going 
to school for a while.” 

That evening Earl’s mother came over and gave Tom 
a lovely bunch of flowers, and Earl came with her. 
When he went home the last words he said were: “ You’ll 
not be called ‘green Tom’ any more. I'd like to see the 
fellow that would dare tu call you that name! ”” 

CLARA CLEAVER (ten years old) 


LITTLE MR. BY-AND-BY. 


Lirrie Mr. By-and-By, 

You will mark him by his cry, 
And the way he loiters when 
Called again and yet again, 
Glum if he must leave his play, 
Though all time be holiday. 


Little Mr. By-and-By, 

Eyes cast down and mouth awry! 
In the mountains of the moon 
He is known as Pretty Soon; 
And he’s cousin to Don’t Care, 
As, no doubt, you ’re well aware. 


Little Mr. By-and-By 
Always has a fretful “ Why ?” 
When he’s asked to come or go; 
Like his sister, — Susan Slow. 
Hope we’ll never — you nor [— 
Be like Mr. By-and-By. 
Ciinton ScoLLaRD. 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


Wuar a fortunate Editor is he who sits in this 
particular Chair! What good luck comes to him! 
Rather ought he to say: ‘“‘ How kind people are, and 
how finely they remember him.” 

That is to say; one friend in Sterling, Mass., sent 
some of the early Mayflowers, and when the box 
was opened the Kditor began to sing. It was a gift 
of fragrance fit for any Queen or King. 

Another young friend, living in Winchendon, 
Mass., sent a sweet mass of early maple sugar, real 
maple sugar; and the good taste of it made every- 
thing pleasanter. 

To those givers he has already returned hearty 
thanks; but the Editor is glad to acknowledge the 
friendly acts here; of such is the Kingdom of A ffec- 
tion. In return, Every Orser Sunpay shall be 
made as much better as possible than heretofore; we 
will try to have the Arbutus bloom in the columns, 
and the sugar sweeten the departments of our paper. 

That was quite a happy idea carried out in the 
New York Sunday School. Be sure and read the 
prize story on this page. 

Mrs Coolidge’s story is “right out” of her own 
family. The boy is better-looking than the picture 
of him; the Kodak did not behave. 

Stand by the Sunday School, young folks, and the 
Sunday School will stand hy you If you expect 
good gains by going, you will get them. 


Every Other Sunday. 


Virtue consisteth of three parts, — temperance, 


fortitude, and justice. Epicurus, 


LET PEK so 


HAMILTON, ONT. 
Dear Eprror,—I have never written to a paper 
before, but thought I would like to tell you about our 
Easter. We went to a large Methodist Church in the 


morning and heard a large organ and some singing, - 


which seemed very grand to us after our small Unitarian 
Church. In the afternoon we went to Sunday School, 
and had the Easter service from the new service book. 
And after church in the evening we went to the hk. C. 
Church and heard some more grand music. | have only 
been going to the Unitarian Church a little while. I 
want to tell you that I find nicer pieces in the Evrry 
OruHEek SunpAy to read on Friday afternoons at our 
day school than in any other books or papers. I am not 
ten yet, so I cannot write very well. I hope to be able 
to get your nice paper to read always. 

Sincerely yours, Eva May Haruis, 


MONTREAL, CANADA 
DEAR Mr. Eprror, — We get your paper every other 
Sunday, and have much pleasure in reading it. It is 
with joy that I answer several questions in the last 
Letter-Box. If you think the enclosed enigma worth 
printing, please do so. 


Yours sincerely, GeERTIE RoBrnson. 


Boston, MAss. 
DEAR Mr. Epiror, — Enclosed please find answers to 
the puzzles in No. 15. Also an enigma which I hope is 
good enough to be printed. I thank you very much for 
sending me those extra copies of EVEry OrneR SuNDAY. 
Very truly yours, FREDERICK JOHNSON. 
[The answers are all correct. ] 


DORCHESTER, MAss. 
Dear Eprror, —I am very much intcrested in making 
out your enigmas and anagrams, and I also like to make 
them up. I send you two anagrams and an enigma. I 
hope you will put them in the Eyery Oruer SunpDAY. 
Your reader, Lucy C. Swan. 


SCRIPTURE SEARCH QUESTIONS. 

1. “Let him dip his foot in oil.” Upon which of the 
tribes of Israel was this blessing pronounced? And what 
great and good man said he had washed his steps with 
butter, and the rock had poured him out rivers of oil 2 

2. “In their death they were not divided.””, What two 
remarkable men are here spoken off? And where and 
how did they die ? 


ANAGRAM. 
Srreur tletil delhnier ot moec tnou em. 
Lucy C. Swan. 
ENIGMA XXXVI. 


I Am composed of nineteen letters. 
My 12, 9, 2, 4, 7, is an organ of the body. 
My 18, 1, 10, 14, 6, is an interrogative word. 
My 16, 3, 13, 19, is of the vegetable kingdom. 
My 11, 17, 8, is a kind of horse, 
My 15, 5, 3, is a title. 
My whole is a famous authoress. 
Loutsk 8. STEVENS. 


ENIGMA XXXVI. 
I am composed of twenty-one letters. 
My 2, 3, 4, 5, is something that floats. 
My 16, 18, 12, 8, is something round. 
My 11, 6, 7, is a machine. 
My 12, 1, 8, is something that you ride, 
My 17, 20, 9, is something you sleep in. 
My 9, 3, 4, 5, is not light. 
My 9, 10, 8, is a cat’s enemy. 
My 5, 12, 18, 15, is part of the leg. 
My 4, 3, 2, 17, 18, 19, is an animal. 
My 9, 18, 21, 5, is something you use in school. 
My 5, 6, 7, 8, is a ruler. 
My 13, 7, 9, 13, 1, 14, 10, 16, is to try. 
My whole is a maxim. Frank M. Gunsy. 


ENIGMA XXXVIII. 
I Am composed of twenty letters. 
My 7, 13, 15, 3, is a body of water. 
My 2, 8, 14, 15, is the name of a carriage. 
My 4, 18, 6, 10, is what we call a bad person. 
My 1, 5, 19, 12, 3, is a name of honor or dignity. 
My 20, 13, 19, is what we wear on our heads. 
My 17, 18, 12, 15, is a nourishing drink. 
My whole is one of Longfellow’s poems. 

Frossiz L. UpHam. 


ANSWERS TO. PUZZLES IN No. 17. 
Enigma XXXII, Benjamin Franklin. 
Enigma XXXII. Take ye heed, watch and pray. 
Arithmetical Puzzle. I., XIX., XX., XXI. 


DIAMOND PUZZLE. 
M 
MET 
METAL 
SN 
L 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Conrrisutions. The Unitarian Sunday-School So- 
ciety appeals to the churches and Sunday Schools for 
prompt and generous donations to its treasury, in view of 
the important and extending work which it has in hand. 

Concert Exerorses. In Eyury Ornur Sunpay 
for April 26 was published an entertaining dia- 
logue entitled, “The Farewell of the Spring Flow- 
ers.” This can be used with good effect in concert 
exercises, and includes about fifteen children. Price 
5 cents per copy. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE Psaums. A four-page 
leaflet, printed in colors, has just been issued by the 
Unitarian Sunday-School Society, containing seven of 
the choice Psalms. These are on linen paper, and 
intended for use in Primary teaching. Price, 2 cents 
a leaflet; same rate by the dozen. . 

A Boox or Sone anp Service. This help to 
Sunday Schools was published about a year ago, and 


in that time ten thousand copies have been printed to ~ 


meet the demand. It is also adapted to the needs of 
Guilds and social-religious meetings ; there is nothing 
at present better for these purposes. Price, 40 cents 
a copy; $4.00 per dozen. 


Ovr Farrn. A little slip has been printed by the 
Unitarian Sunday-School Society for free distribution 
(any number of copies), which contains the summary 
of Unitarian faith as originally stated hy James 
Freeman Clarke. It consists of five points: 1. The 
Fatherhood of God; 2. The Brotherhood of Man; 
3. The Leadership of Jesus; 4. Salvation by Charae- 
ter; 5. The Progress of Mankind, onward and upward 
forever.. The same is also printed on a large sheet 
or cardboard, to be hung on yestry or chapel walls, in 
two forms: first, on heavy paper, to be rolled and 
sent away in a tube by mail or express; second, on 
stiff cardboard, to be taken away by the purchaser 
at the book department. Price for either of the large 
forms, 25 cents; postage prepaid. 

BrcinninG oF Curistianity. The current leaflet 
lessons issued by the Unitarian Sunday-School Society 
are now ready for May. The subjects are —“ Burn- 
ing the Books,” ‘‘ Diana and her Silversmiths,” “ Bid- 
ding Farewell to Paul,” ‘“‘Once More in Jerusalem,” 
and “Paul before Agrippa.” The pictures of the 
Primary grade can well be used by teachers in the 
Intermediate. Price of the four-page leaflet sheet, 
which is prepared by Rey. Thomas R. Slicer and Rey. 
Edward A. Horton, containing the Intermediate and 
Advanced, 50 cents a hundred. Price of the Pri- 
mary leaflet, also four-page, prepared by Mrs. J. C. 
Jaynes, 50 cents per hundred. 

A Carecuism oF Liserar Farra. Thisvaluable 
manual, by Rev. C. F. Dole, is meeting with favor. 
The contents are specially adapted to the thoughtful 
consideration of Advanced classes. Thereareagreat 
many suggestive ideas in the book, calculated to stir 
thought and make the class sessions interesting. It 
is also a book well worthy a place in the household 
library. pp. 112. Price, in cloth, 35 cents a copy; 
$3.50 per dozen. Paper covers, 20 cents a copy; 
$1.80 per dozen. 

Frower Services. The Unitarian Sunday-School 
Society will not issue a new service this year for 
Children’s Sunday, or Flower Sunday, ‘There will be 
reprints offered of the services for 1893 and 1894. 
Price, 5 cents a copy; $4.00 a hundred. 

Heart Garpens. The picture lessons on card- _ 
board advertised in Every Orner Sunpay for — 
March 1 have had quite-a sale. These are symbols, 
with texts and sentences, for the use of the primary : 
classes, and are in the line of Kindergarten work. 
The first quarter consists of 12 cards. Price, 5 cents 
a set, postage added. Second quarter, 13 cards; 
subject, “Saint Paul’s Armor,” same price. 
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